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occurrence of a chance event may be explained without denying the 
general uniformity of nature, for it would be observed that the 
process of reducing chance to law is a process of discovering the two 
sets of conditions, within and without the definite universe of dis- 
course, upon which it depends. Let a represent the occurrence of a 
chance event, such as the drawing of a black ball or the occurrence 
of a mutant. Let a, b, c . . . represent the conditions within the 
immediate universe of discourse of the problem. For example, in 
the case of a mutant they are conditions inherent in the structure of 
the germ cells and the like, which the biologist is bound to take into 
consideration. And let m, m, ... be certain external conditions 
without the universe of discourse; in the example in question they 
are those conditions which the biologist has not deemed worthy of 
considering, as for instance, the effect of atmosphere and chemicals 
upon germ cells. Chance would be represented by the formula 
a = f(a, b, c . . . m, n, . . . ). Then according to this formula, the 
chance event a becomes a function of these two separate sets of con- 
ditions, the one confined entirely to the universe of discourse of the 
problem, and the other set lying without it. The reduction of chance 
to law consists in the determination of such values for a, b, c . . . 
and m, n, ... as to bring regularity into such a new universe of 
discourse as will include all these conditions. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Psychology and the Teacher. Hugo Munsterberg. New York : D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1909. Pp. 325. 

Part I. In this age of pedagogical unrest, Miinsterberg welcomes the 
possibility of a more intimate connection of laboratory psychology with 
schoolroom operations. The unpardonable sins of pedagogy have been 
vagueness and failure to utilize the most vital psychological discoveries, 
chiefly because of the lack of articulate ideals of the end in view. Laws 
of attention, memory, or interest, though true, may not necessarily be 
pertinent to educational situations. No facts per se yield educational 
guidance. Practical pedagogics, for example, becomes vicious when a 
wholesale carrying-over of laws of interest results. The foolish inference 
in this classic example of pedagogical fallacy is that we must let the child 
illustrate the psychological laws of interest, thereby bringing about chaos 
of aims and subversion of sound development. 

An ethical inquiry, then, must supplement a psychological one. Prom 
the points of view of biology, psychology, and sociology we may analyze 
the processes and discover suitable methods of procedure, but science as 
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science actually transforms, does not copy, reality. Ethics, portraying 
human relationships and whole purposes in action, occupies the realm in 
which vital pedagogy must move. 

The author, now in the field of ethics, scores standards based on 
hedonism, suggesting that our off-springing pedagogy of interest sets a 
mean goal and offers a cheap and superficial task. We must find then in 
a sort of dynamism true values beyond reference to a personal state, for 
which, too, we can naturally strive. Here the author implies his whole 
philosophy of eternal values, only the most literal drift of which the 
average reader will take in. He does, however, exhort with the threat that 
he who does otherwise than this in education " prostitutes his personality." 
On this basis education is not an affair of mere morality any more than 
one of mere art or religion or logic. And though the personal factor may 
enter into one's categories of goals of worth, still " superpersonal absolute 
values for all life " alone can make unity of purpose and integrity of 
attitude for the teacher. Clearly ethics furnishes the aim. 

Part II. As to the method educational psychology is in an apparent 
dilemma. The humane emotional attitude of personal intercourse is 
interpretive and appreciative, the impersonal attitude of science is liter- 
ally descriptive and causally explanatory. Must the teacher shift his 
point of view, or rather grow securely in the former? The author appar- 
ently concludes that the teacher, in so far as he is to be a conscious psy- 
chologist, is limited to the crude and clumsy use of facts brought bodily 
and literally over from the " scientific " field to the field of " real life." 
There is a suggestion here that clarity of science, even of psychological 
science, stands opposed to the natural-life point of view, however signifi- 
cant and rich this is. As to systematic psychology, Munsterberg makes 
slight use of, indeed scarcely fathers, his former sensationalistic or one- 
element theory. Elementary psychology of some sort, however, must be 
adopted to supplant faculty psychology and to reveal the " bewildering 
manifoldness " of all mental processes. To offset this impending con- 
fusion a biological view-point will restore the unity by conceiving the 
nervous system as essentially a reacting not an absorbing, machinery. 
Experiences, to be vivid, and hence efficacious, must fit in with action. 
In this sense the student is a motor apparatus. 

With this setting the author devotes eight chapters to a discussion of 
specific mental operations or factors, apperception, memory, association, 
attention, imitation and suggestion, will and habit, feeling, and indi- 
vidual differences in general. His chapter scheme is to discuss the 
notable genetic stages, the common individual differences including sex 
differences, the typical pertinent experimental results, suggestions as to 
how to investigate further, and the desirable and possible applications to 
school work, such as adjusting teaching to the inevitable childhood 
stages, etc. He is consistently and convincingly motor throughout, both 
in his psychology and in his pedagogy. Aside from this general schematic 
treatment in each chapter, a few points seem to be happily emphasized. 
In training in memorizing, for example, we are apt to forget the neces- 
sary " settling " or " absorption " period, as well as the different prin- 
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ciples governing " first learning " and " real keeping in mind " So the 
teacher, after he has discovered the various types under his charge, and 
incidentally noted his own peculiarities, should be wary of imposing 
his own or any other one method upon all types. A knowledge of individ- 
ual differences necessarily makes teaching more intelligible, though the 
inevitableness of just such a situation in itself in no sense calls for a 
segregation of types. And again, though one utilize involuntary atten- 
tion, it should be with a view to the later persistent training in effortful 
concentration. Formal training is a fact, training of the will being 
formal even when the development in question may be specific. Feeling 
being motor reaction, there is no emotion which can not be educated. 
Induce the type-action, and you tend to engender the emotion. An ab- 
normal emotional life is a life of obstructed activities. 

Part III. The work of the school consists in instruction about things, 
people, and self, and in inspiration in regard to our " emotional willing- 
ness " in the activities which relate themselves to harmonies, perfection, 
progress, idealism, human solidarity, reverence, and truth. The problem 
of the curriculum is to effect these two purposes, paying due regard to 
the student's limitations as to quantity and quality of matter, and to the 
social democratic pressure, and to the " almost immoral lack of support 
from the home." In the interests of "the unity of a national education " no 
shallow concessions to the psychological doctrine of interest and the 
philosophical doctrine of individualism — such concessions as is the elect- 
ive system — should be allowed. It is impossible, with such a policy 
dominating, to train voluntary attention. The author next devotes a 
chapter each to elementary and to higher studies, suggesting the distinct- 
ive educational disciplines, and incidentally announcing a later treatise 
on "psychological didactics." As regards high-school subjects he de- 
precates the neglect of " conceptional " knowledge and training, the fact 
of our "aesthetic obtuseness," and the intrusion of industrial education 
into the wrong place in our school programs, as well as the low estate of 
the classics. 

As to organization, we need condensation, sex adjustment, social ad- 
justment, a reconsideration of coeducation and of the elective system, 
some real discipline, more " psychological " recess periods, more imagina- 
tive activity and general mentality in play and games, a principle for 
directing home study, and home cooperation which is " more important 
than taxes." The standard qualification for teachers should include the 
possession of emotional temperaments of discernment, a mastery of sub- 
ject-matter, and a professional preparation, which last, as at present 
offered, generally needs to be supplemented by ethical training. Lastly, 
the school should try to win back the male teacher. 

The tone of the book is hortatory as well as analytic, combining pretty 
well, or at times shifting skillfully and easily from one attitude to the 
other of those the author has so vividly contrasted. The discussions of 
elements and parallelism seem forcibly drawn into the treatment. There is 
needless repetition too schematically presented. Many slaps at imaginary 
absurd pedagogists lessen the force and detract from the tone of integrity 
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of the presentation. The author has overworked the distinction, for 
practical purposes, of facts and purposes, assuming and then too easily 
settling an artificial epistemological question. There is an unfortunate 
savor of the doctrinaire. The book seems academic. It arouses the sus- 
picion of a lurking individual philosophical system which, as with 
Spencer, must be, " illustrated " by the educative process. The other 
sharp distinction — between a thing eternally valuable in itself and 
another that merely brings pleasure — just as the above distinction of one 
which possesses intellectual clarity and another that has merely emotional 
richness still further accentuates the mechanical compartmental aspect 
of the work as a whole. 

On the other hand, the book is to be commended for its high educa- 
tional aim clearly and boldly stated and consistently defended. The au- 
thor's insistence that we supplement psychological inquiries with ethical 
ones should set departments of education and teachers' colleges to work 
upon the problem, already being definitely faced by France and Japan, 
for example, of how to raise the present standard for certification of 
teachers in this specific direction. The work is broken up into twenty- 
nine short chapters which are rich in their suggestiveness. The author 
has apparently settled so many, until quite recently at least, highly con- 
troversial problems of formal discipline, of memory, of attention, of feel- 
ing, etc., that the critical reader will scarcely be persuaded, particularly 
when all the authoritative sources remain unmentioned. If, however, the 
purpose of the book is rather the elementary and popular one of convey- 
ing to the ordinary teacher the mere fact of the " bewildering manifold- 
ness " of mental life, it succeeds consistently chapter by chapter. One of 
the good features of this psychological part of the book is just this, that, 
though each chapter-ending is tantalizingly inconclusive, still suggestions, 
hinted at rather than clearly outlined, of pertinent lines of experimenta- 
tion, abound. The average young teacher of educational psychology and 
the better-than-average public-school teacher needs more. Again, as I 
have already found with the book in a class of fifty-seven prospective 
teachers unacquainted with Miinsterberg's philosophical characteristics, 
the most literal and trite inferences from his ethical discussions and 
implications are drawn. This suggests that writers of treatises for teach- 
ers should possibly put only in the background, if anywhere, personal 
predilections for a particular rigid philosophical system. Common words 
used technically by this author, such as " causal relation," " description," 
" explanation," " appreciation," " will attitude," " values," etc., presup- 
pose a good deal, and the average reader, student, or teacher is nonplussed 
by them. Sentence structure of a sort of adapted German idiom with the 
consequent grammatical irregularities increases the difficulties. The fol- 
lowing are typical examples. " All which makes the child willing for the 
work" (p. 243). "We may be short as we have approached this field 
once . . ." (p. 244). "Whether artistic drawing or singing are studied" 
(p. 247), etc. To offset such obstacles of approach to his message Miin- 
sterberg has at command a style of exposition which is characterized by 
penetration, incisiveness, wealth of illustration, vigor of purpose, en- 
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thusiastic confidence in the doctrine unfolded, and directness of applica- 
tion which is often startlingly convincing. 

On the whole, this book from a distinguished psychologist should be 
a welcome addition to one's pedagogical library, force many to resort to 
experiment to verify or to refute the principles expounded, and, inci- 
dentally, prepare the way for the author's more systematic promised 
treatise on " psychological didactics." 

Chas. Hughes Johnston. 

University of Michigan. 

Clavis Universalis. Arthur Collier. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Ethel Bowman. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 
1909. Pp. xxv + 140. $1.50. 

All students of the history of philosophy have reason to be grateful to the 
editor of this volume, to Professor Calkins, who appears to have inspired the 
preparation of it, and to the publishing house which has brought it out in a 
dignified but inexpensive form. The book seems to be an elaboration of a 
Master's thesis submitted by Miss Bowman at Wellesley College; would 
that, in the huge annual output of such lucubrations in our graduate 
schools, one in a score yielded a result so serviceable to the rest of the 
republic of letters ! For Collier's " Clavis," a document of all but the 
highest interest and consequence in the history of English philosophy, 
has hitherto been virtually unprocurable. The original edition was al- 
ready a rarity before the end of the eighteenth century; and Dr. Parr's 
" Collection of Metaphysical Tracts," 1837, which includes a reprint of 
the book, is long since out of print, and is accessible, in America, in very 
few libraries. The present volume gives the text complete, following the 
edition of Parr, together with a short biographical and historical intro- 
duction, and a few pages of notes. The editorial work, in general, has been 
carefully and competently done ; use has been made of Benson's " Memoirs " 
of Collier, and the clues relating to him, and to his historical influence, to be 
found in Reid's and Hamilton's references to him, have been followed out, so 
far as American libraries permit. There are occasional marks of a too me- 
chanical transcription from sources and of carelessness in the matter of 
proper names. Thus the same Scottish theologian figures as Robert Baron, in 
the " Notes," and as Baron ius, in the " Introduction." Latin names are 
transferred to the English text in apparent ignorance of their meaning 
or English equivalents. In a list of writers known to Collier appear 
" Vincentius, Lirinensis, Suarez"; the first two presumably disguise the 
name of Vincent of Lerins. " Mogurtiae " and " Marpurgi " seem need- 
lessly archaic ways of referring to Mayence and Marburg. Dugald 
Stewart's name is regularly misspelled. On the other hand, the " Intro- 
duction " probably gives correctly (following Hamilton) the name of the 
'' Professor Eschenbach of Rostock," translator of the " Clavis " into Ger- 
man in 1756, about whom the present reviewer blundered in a paper in 
" Essays Philosophical and Psychological in Honor of William James " 
(p. 289). The book is apparently not accessible on this side of the At- 
lantic; I supposed the translator to be C. E. Eschenbach, professor of 



